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\ ^ ' ^ Four addresses present^ at the norlcshop are included 

in these .proceedings. The remarks of Governor Reubin O'D. isken' 
\:onsidei? the Florida stfite systei, of education, the coMunity college 
system, and the responsibilities of trustees. iilliaB Heardy 
discussed the Working relationsl^ip between presidents' and trustees, 
the gray area between policy-aaking ande policy-iapleiientation, and 
the necessity of autual trust among all parties. Lee G^. Henderson 
reviews the develoiJaent of Florid<|t*s communitjr college* system and its 
s'tate-lx5cal governance partnership^ in vhich local control is 
retai^ned while the state Gomaunity college' agency emphasizes the* 
leadership function, provides a comx 
management decision- making, and estab^ 
accountability. James L. Wattenbarger 
including trends in student ♦enrollmei 
increased putside dominance, in ^order 
community college future. The workshop agenda and a 
participants coaplete the document. (TR) 
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^ . ■ . ■ F OREWORD ' ' • . 

, # 

Florida^s 197 public community/junior college trustees constitute. a body^of 
lay people dedicated to the improN^ement and maintenance of community college 
education. M6st have- act i ve^^li-time Yesponsibili ties in their communities and 
bave limited time to devote to their responsibilities as trustees. This par-t-time 
respqnsibility often, requires full-time effort and demands competent decision- 
making at all tames. 

\ ^ For some time concerns have been expressed by our^- trustees that certain 

system-wide matters should be discussed at a joint, meeting of all trustees. These 

concerns 'range from developments relating to trustee liability to the status of 

community college governance. In response to these concerns the State 

Community College Council asked the Honorable Reubin O'D, Askew if he^would 

be willing to co-sponsor such a meeting to dis'cuss critical issues. This request of 

the Governor to co-sponsor such a meeting appeared particularly appropriate in 

view of the fact that Florida's community college trustees are appointed by the 

Q&mmc^. A similar request ,wa$ made ii^o the Community College Trustees 

Commission of^ the Florida Association 6f Community Colleges, The response was 

the First Annual Governor's Workshop for Cpmmunity College-Tr'ustee^. 

The Proceedings of this meeting reflect the spectrum of rnatters discussed 

formally, at the \l^orkshop. The insights and benefits gained by trustees from 

individual c^^ntacts wCuid take considerable more "written space than can be 
* 'a * 

afforded ' here. The evaluations* of thjs meeting were 'most positive and 

participants believed the' time and effort worthwhife, Th*ese Proceedings are 

provided as information to interested persons who were unable to attend the 

Workshop and as a ri^rWindfer of ^what transpirec^ to those who attended. ' ^ 

^ Raymer F, Maguire, 3r. 

^ * Chairman^ - ^ 

. State Community Colle^ Council ^ \ 
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1:30..^ FIRST GENERAL SESSION , 

2:00 MrvRaymer Maguire, Presiding 

Chairman, State Community College Council 

• * * * • 

► WELCOME AND INTRODiyCTION 

Dr. Ro^er Nlfchols .\ * * 
,JDeputy Commissioner of Education. 
< 'v^ - ' . ' • ' ' 

2:00 RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEES 

2:30 . ' ^ Honorable Reubin O'D. Askew , 

Governor . t » • 

STATUS And developments cokcerning ^ 

'COMMUNfTY college FUNDING ; 
Mr- Alan Robertson, President 
Santa Fe Community College 

■■■ ■ . ■ \^ 

BREAK 

LEGAL LIABILITY OF COMMUNITY ' 
COLLEGE TRUSTEES 
Mr. 3. Robert McClure - 
Board Attorney 

Tallahassee Community College 

.1. 

5:00 . ADJOURN . , • , 

7:00 ' • BANQilET/BUFFET 

TRUSTEE- ADMINISTRATOR RELATIONSHIP ■ 

Mr. William H. Meardy . ' - ' 
'i Executive Director 

- ' . aIssociation of community COLLEGE TRUSTEES 



3:30 



3:30 . 
'f:00. 

5:00 
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FIRST ANNUAL g6vERN0R'S WORKSHOP 
FOR COMMUNITV college TRUSTEES 

August 5-6, 1977 • . 



August 6, 1977 
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8:30 ' SECOND'gENERAL "SESSION 

9:10 

THE COMMUNITY-COLLEGE 
STATE/LOCAL GOVERNANCE PARTNERSHIP 
, . Dr. Lee G. Henderson y 
Director 

!>ivision of Cpmmunity Colleges 

9:10 LOOK TO THE FUTURE FOR ' \ 

^:50 COMMUNITY COLLEGE^ 

Dr. 3ames L. Wattenbarger 
^Director ^ 
Institute of Higher Education 
, ^^University of Florida 

Si5X) ^ .3 
10:10 BI^EA-K ■ 

-i * 

10:10 , . •. . • ' • , 

LEGISJbATIVE REPORT-UPDATE 7? SESSION 
Dr. Harold H. Kastner, Jr. , 
Assistant Director 

Division of .Community Colleges , 

■ 10:'f5 .ROLE OF THE STATE ' 

11:30 COjVlMUNITY COLLEGE COUNCIL 

' ■■ Mr. Raymer Maguire, Chairman 

• ■ . . 
11:30 ADJOURN 
• '4 



' • ' REMARKS OF ' 

' , ■ V ji THE HONORABLE 

' • . S^EUBIN O'D. ASKEW ^ , 

' • . ' ' ^' GOVERNOR OF FLORIDA " ^ 

: . ' ' • . 

Pm very pleased to be hfeoe today with trustees from throughout Flori.da's 

* . * . ' i ' ' - ^ 

community College System.. ,^ ' ' . * 

^ fn becoming trustees, you have accepted a responsibilit| of gfeat ^ignifi- ^ 
cartce.1 It is a responsibility which will require 'sacrifice, dedication and patience . 
on your part, if we are to maintain and improve one of the nation's largest and 
jl . finest State iZommunity College Systems. 

.1 . ' Each of you, in your own way, is a recognized leader in youf respective 
communities. ^ You already have demonstrated a concern and commitment Ij^ ^ 
shouldering the burdens of' commur^y action. \ ^ '\ 

i And now^ as trustees, you shoulder a new burden . .the effective and 

. efficienfoperationrof Florida*s 28 community coHeges. . 

Durfng these two dayc of workshop, training, you are discussing and learning 
about vital aspects of community, college operations. These, subjects run the', 
gamut — from personnel relations and financial affairs to the shared t;esponsibility 
we have ^or c^^mmuaity colleges through State and local authorities. . 
'/ I fully appreciate' the job you have to pei'form. That job takes on added , 

importance when you consider\hat our community colleges are not geared solely 
. to. transmitting' eourse material to' thousarKJs of studer^ts. To the cor^trary, 

' community colleges are an integral part of our communities, for they help people 

* ' . to effectively cope with the world around them'. 
And, this should, always be a purpose of education ... hot merely to inform, 

or even to entertain* 'Education must hmpart knowledge that wi-U enable us tQ 
' make oujr way in the world. 



• , : ^ -'-7 
9^ . ' \ 
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* All of*you are familiar with some of the basic responsibilities you have 
acquired as trustees. If I could pick out just one to hold foremosMn ypur minds, it 
would be for you to, make .decisions which give priority concern to students. 

Our entire system of education in Florida, and ih this country, revolves on 
th*e premise that our l?est hope for the future rests with those whjo will inherit it. 

And that simple truth makes education a concern not only for government, 
4>ut a concern for every co>nmunity, every business and every individual. 

If you temper ypur deliberations and your decisions .with this basic truth, 
Florida will benefit from your efforts 

, Florida, as you know, was the first state in this nation to develop and 
implement a comprehensive plan ^for community colleges. 'This significant 
accomplishment^ serves as a model to the rest of the nation. For we have acted to 
extend the opportunity a community college education offers within the reach of 
virtually every resident of our Stete. ' ■ . ( , ' 

In just one year's time, our community cdlege network serves about half-a- 
million people with a\ diverse educational offering. That figure speaks well for the 
value community colleges represent within their area of service. 

Many people. ar'e unaware that community colleges have a curriculum much 
broader than just a college transfer program. ♦ 

There are personal enrichment courses, for individuals who seek a way to 
•improve themselves- There are adult basic education courses. There is a pre-, 
medfcal program. And, among many other* courses, our commtinity colleges offer 
a /ir^t-rate vocational-technical trailing program, for people who want to fearn a 
trafle without a four-year -or more college career. ' 

Certainly our Community ^ollege System actively serves and benefits tKe 
thousands of people enrolled in the various programs offered on the' 28 campuses. 
But all of us truly are^-served well by the community colleges, for they offer so' 
many of our fellow citizens the tools with which to irinprove' their Hves. 



. In addit>on, each of our community colleges provi<les a center for free 

thought, cultural appreciation arvd social interaction by people from, aiverse 

.backgrounds. , ^ ^ ^ ' S ^ • : 

Seen in this light,. we can better understand the important role plaryed by the 

\ 

Boards of Trustees at each of the community colleges. 
\^ - . , . 

You afe/ibt administrators and you are not ntembers of^the faculty. 

'* /s trustees, yod are the guidir>g force "tor your respective community 

colleges. You^ar^ the policy-makers who must point the way^for our community 

* V "I ■ . . ' ' ^ ■ ■ \'' ' 

colleges td overcome some of the special problems they encounter. 

The • districts which* you serve are, in some respects, ,very^ different. 

ProbLerps within the system may differ from one community college tc the next; 

And, as a result, it/is likely that solutions to many of the5e pr'oblems^^may' differ 

frcjm 'one community college to another^. ' ' ^ 

ThaXfis >vhy we have a Community College System governed by Loca^l Boards 

f 

of Trustees. The people who are closest fo the district and know the problems are 
charged with making decisions for**1:he educational needs of the districts. . 

Many ot you are familiar with a proposal by the State Community College 
Council^to reestablish a State Community College Board. ^ ^ . 

. rm aware that there are sorke genuine*' differences of pinion among you 



regarding the creation -of such a Boa 



aid. 



J I want you to know fhat I Istill recognize the value of a very close 
relationship between community college decisions and the people who are closest 



to the individual community college'sl need|. I believe. we must continue' to'insure 
that the, system remains responsive to the needs oi its colleges. ^ 

Within the next two or three moinjj^^the .Corwmunity College Council will be 
completing a- more detailed proposal for establishment of the Boar(% I am 
interested in their findings and look for)\^ard to reviewing the proposal. 



I 



Lhope that you, too, wilKcarefully Veview the proposal ankconsider the issue 

in the best interests of the Community College Sy^em and the p^le it serv#s. 

1 want to stress again that local directiori of comitiunity collegl^has proven 

. to be. a productive and elfective approach. It is an approach that will cpntini/e ta 

<">^ • ' " ' '.'\' ' 

be meaningful to the community college program in Florida. ' -.'l V 

And you have some very recent evidence that the Legislature and I^greVon 
the value of Local Boardsi of Trustees to the system. . ' \ ^ 

The Legislature passed a hill this year ^granting Boards of Trustees iin^ye 
authority "in selecting and appointing presidents to fill community collegW^^, 
vacancies, k key provision of the -new law gives trustees authority to taUe action 
without a.recommendation from the community college presi'dent. 

While I had some mixed emotions about the bill, I reconciled the issue in 
favor of the trustees by allowing it tb^become law. This und^'rlines the emphasis 
%we have placed on the trustee system for our, community colleges. 

But there a^so is a . need for systemwide coordination of man^ of our 

community, college programs and policies. - We should actively examine any 

i — ^ 

reasonable method for improving that cbordination. ' . • 

This workshop, sponsored by the State Community College Council anrf me, 
is designed specifically to help the trustees who are critically important' to the 
welfare of our. community colhfges. 1 

Dr. Lee Henderson and his staff in lihe Division of Community Colleges want 
to assist 70U in becofning more proficient and effective Wustees. ' / 

Your attendance here today And your commh^ffit to diligently 'carry but 
your responsi^lities as trustees is the best indication to me that a brighter future, 
lies ahead forouc community coi^es. ^ , • ' ^ 

, I am grateful for your dedication to education in our State. 



■*-io • 



-.1 wish -you all much' success in maintaining and improving-eur very' fine/ 
Community College System . , ^ ^ ^ 

Thank you. 



r 
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WORKING RELATIOKlSHIP BETWEEN 
' PRt^IDENtSvXNP'^TRUSTEES 



William H.^WWr%ViE5cecutive Director - 
.'As^oclaiien C0mrn\j4|j*ty College Trustees 



DistinguishetH^atfprfn gue^v^adies and gentlemen. ACCT is proud ahd 
honofed to beaipart of 'this TOOSt important First Annual Governor's Workshop for 
Community College Trustees. The Governor^^nd -tt^e'ptcrwnfers of this meeting are 
to be congratulated for putting^ together t^e kind^Tf viable 'program th^ is needed 
*ini>rder to better improve the tools of bo^cdsmapship for lay trustees. 

When this kind of. pVogram is put together for this large of ,a gathering of 

. ' - - /' ^ . 

trustees, you run the risk of having ^ese- trustees return home and then asking 

some questions of the administrjation\ tSt perhaps the chief ©xetirtTve would 

rather not have' been ^g^ed. I woul;l rather believe thatrit'is more important for 

trustees to know w^at are the right questions to ask than to remain^'home jii a 

vacuum^ and. npt ask any questions at all. Therefore, I commend the'sponyrs of 

this workshop for taking a mojst important -step in the right direction. J* • 

I have been asked", to speal< with^you this evening ' about the working 

relationships between presid§nts and trustees. I probably should begin by saying 

that in some instances there appears to bt a gulf between "whcft^is" and "what 

should be" pertaining 4o those relationshipsV- In part of \yhat I have to sa.y, the 

# • '* 

shoe will fit and'! will be stepping on some of ^ydur to<^. In other instances some 

•of- you will agree with much ,of what ,will be discusseji and will return home 
r6*Inforced with the belief that your relationsffCps with one^nother are established 
on a soupd foundation. ' . » ^ • • ^ 

In'my humble opinion,. ^the cornerstone q/^ the successful operation, of any 
institution is "the degree of success enjoyed by^^he board an<l its -chief e)Cecgtive' 
pertaining^to board/president; relations/ If there is 100% trust and cbnfidence 



' e.xperienced between the t\Co, then .freedom e:^ists to<ievote the entire att^tion, * " 
, time and efforts of the. bocu^d to, governing effectively and the president is f re? to 

devote 100% bf hi-s St* tier time in ministering to the needs of* the institution. and to'' > 

the students whom we all serve, \ * , 

« ' * Chip away at the cornerstone of trust and you threaten the stability of all 

that^t supports. And, the'', disturbing thing is,*you cannot .keep- the situation a 

secret. The sitiiation resennl)les th^t of an ^iirthquake. Once it\^y||k|k 




feeling that the foundation of trust has'b^en threatened or <^ckf^ed mf^^mt^X^s 

* \ ' . ' ^ . IP " ' . 

throughout the institution. Everyone feels the shock waves. If afloAved to^ 

, continue, th^ resulting deterioration of ^ the institution cannot help but to 
eventually have an effect upon the quality'of instruGtipn. When that happen^ that 
bo^fd, collectively, and that president, individually, have vioiated that sacred 
trust that has been placed jr^ their hands ^ the very institution Itself - the. 
, students.. y , ' * ^ ' 

. I iim sorry to report jiAt as I travel arouncTi'the country I am bbservirig that 
, in all too m^y instances, relationships. bet we^ some boards and some presidents 
Sre not living up to the standards to which I kna^ you subscribe. It\s^^f icult^ tb 



point the finger jas to. who is at fault. Fjpwever, distrust must begin, somewhere. 

It is like the chicken and Jhe egg - which came first? What is especially disturbing 

to'fne is that ACCT^is caught up in^this situation. ' ' • ^* • • : 

For yeah I have^ne about the country proudly proclaiming that ACCT'st 

biggest booster Glub is made up of college presidents^ ,1 still say thatf But I hav^ 
-bfen §o5ered by the knowlelige that some college .presidents do hot believe, as we 
•do, that abetter educated board of .trustees^ a more j<nx>wledgeable board, a more 



involved agdnjhderstandifjg board is going to be more supportive of the role of the 
* president. '• ' ^ . . < . 

f Rortunateiy, the vast^majority of boards which haVe acquired better tools bf 
boardsmanship/ as a result of oMi^f forts, have indeed strengthened the pbsftion of 



the presidents.. -Many, many presidents have told me this. I dp not w^nt to gloss 
. • dVer that/ fact because one of the corners^tones of ACCT is built' upon .that 
. premise.' As a fOrhn^p college administratdTr, 'I will- not be-5 party in any way to 
,.^rticipatiRg 'io^n/ plan *or .activity that decreases support for the chief 

Howqyer, in -spite of ^oprfand honorable intentions, we have not be'en 100% 

^ • successful. S5me trustees have, as a result of their own local experience, ACCPs^ 

'publications, seminars and conventions, gotten themselves involved'in ^tteryipting 

to ^dmitister the college.- -I am simply suggesting that you "knock it- off".^T11^t,is 

not your job^or your rwponsibility. Fortunately; and as^a result of your own local 

experience^, ACCPs publicaTtions, semiofeir.s and conventions, most trustees now 

better understand wherein lies that potential of conflict >vith the chief executive. 

You trustees have learned that the liflfe between policy-making and policy- 
f 

, ' . implementation is not a.*line at all. It is a grey area. To make matters more 
flifficulr, -that grey area is slightly and constantly shifting backhand forth. In that 
* , shifting grey area* th^^^g^eds* of the threat to board/president relations are 
contained. Some trustees e^iter th^at area unknowingly. In doing so, t^ey tend to 

infringe upon the ^job of the president who has been hired to <idminister the 

* ' ' * ' * .\. 

* college. I suspect that some trustees ^enter that area not unknowingly. This is 

, especially tempting if a particular trtistee happens to be or to have been an 

-.educator em ployed, in another educational entity. ^ . • - ' 

^'^^ Wh/bn this happens the president finds himself/herself in a veryv^kward 

♦ 

position. It is hard to imagine a president going up to a trustee and reminding him 
' that he has interfered in administration. If the chairman of the board or another 
trustee does not point this out (and I bei;^ve someone should) then the situation is 
allowed to fester. This could eventually contaminate a positive psychological 
climate existing between the board and the president. 



But, now let us turn our attention to the president himself. I seriously doubt 
that he has been 1*00% innocent in thiy situation. Is it not possible that the 
president created a siti>ation that invited this incursioa on the part of one or more 
board members (or perhc^ the enrt;ife board) into that realm normally reserved for 
'th^chief executive? ^ > . ' 

I would like, at this time^r to forthrigrttly identify the oAe situati^ that 
_:wguld and^does enti^ interfe re nce- that is- lack tull -disclosure- on- the 



part of the collegers chief executive : In. nearly every case thai I have heard of 

charges of Doard interference ^in administration, I have found evidence that the 

bond of trust and that iKie of credibility which ought to and must exist betvJeerV 

the board and the president has been broken. Qnce that happens Kwould suggest 

that the president .either get himself another.board or the^ard get Itself another 

president. Once any board has been caCight by surprise, been embarrassed or 

perhaps even been sue'd, it is understandable why they become gun-shy — why^they 

start asking questions. And these questions may well be questions, that 

« 

conceivably impinge upon the^ffice of the president. The boalrd,be'gin6 to wonder, 
**What else do we not know about** So they begin totlig. / 

In extreme cases the boarjd may hire its own administrativ^secretary. That 
happened last year ii) Illinois. In another state I found a college where the board 
of trustees maintains an office on campus, t hot the reasoh blatantly obvious? I 
take'that board to task ior not doing its job sooner than it did. The president^as* 
fired but not yrttil he had been there ten years. The level of moVale a^^^at 
institution c6uld hardly have gone lower. A new' president is now in office. The 
board's office is still there on campus. To me, that is* a pity. The /message is 
obvious — mistrust still exists.* qjjf, at least the potential cnistrust still exists. 

Before I would have accepted the position, as presidenf, I wpuld have 



demanded - yes, demanded^- that fh^ office be eliminated. I would have pledged 



to that board my promise to full disclosure.^ And until I broke thaf promise^ the 

■ 15 - ■■ 



continued presen6fe'of the board off|c«i would remain insult to'rne perso.ially 

* ft " « * 

ind would necessity severely, damage, perhaps irreparably,- the positive 

psychological climate that should and must exist between us.' Therefore, to you 
• j^m^idents I simply plead "full disclcj^Jlrre to your boards. . ^ ' 

The challenge^ fa9ing "ttie^^-'ojfi^e of the president today ar^ enormous. 
•Presidents need and indeed musj have that very real arid strong support of their 
respective boards- in order to survive, To you presidents I say that thq day of tli^ 
rubber st^p board is^gone* .The Chancellor or president who still might have one 
is a vanishing breed. Both* you a?Td your board are courting^^^ster with jour "go 
it alone'yattftude. (j ^ ' 

And, to you trus'^ees r please know? that-'being a college president todny is 
not fyn any more. It is li^day an eveff mbre>frustrattng, denrvanding, chalfehging ' 
and threatening job 1:han ever before in history. The president has enough facing 
hinrvahead without looking ba^(^ cj/er hi.s.sJ-ipulder wondering if .the board is backing 
up^^his behind. The president must be Sfccure lA the knowfedge that he has your 
support. And, do not leave t^at knpwledge of support to chance. Makfe that 
knowledge abundantly cieafr When this happens, it will be mirrored in the face ©f 
the executive. 1% will be reflected in his smij^,,his attitude arid ifi the way he goes, 
about administering the instituti^fK^Call it c^re wd feeding of the president if 
you like. But after aTThe or sfie is fiuman too — not a machine. They also thrive 

' • ' '-. 

on love. • , ^ - ^ > 

7 ^ ' '^^ 

. Lastly,'! have a sp^^gfTI^^^message ior the Chairm^fi- of 'the. Board/ Yours^ 
^musfbe a specAa^nr.elationship ^ith the chief executive. YoUr ' lines 
communication with one another' must be especially effective. The Chairman 
must be supersensitive to^the needs of t'he president. especially as they relate 
his dealings with the other board meThbers. * * • ' ; 



The presidcfnt should only be responsiWe to the Chairman of thf Board. All 
requests frofn the board (and fhe^efor? an^^ individual oh the boated) should be 
channeMed through the Chairman. ' * * ' ' 

I know of gne case where an entire college administration was^trapped for 

• . \ " : * ' ^ 

time because individual trustees we^e going directly to individual administrators 

asking for this and asking for that. Most trust^s were unaware that, other 

^ ^ - - — » • — . — 

trustees were askjng. for si^nilar.or dissirjnilar information. Meanwhile, the 

president was Beside himself as to how to correct the situation. Had there been 

the* kind of relationship existing between the president and the board chairman 

which J.haVe described, then the chairman would have moved in and diplomatically 

handled the solution - at th^ same time protecting the president. 

I have sometimes been criticized for using the term "governance/m'anage- 
ment team" in , referencing' boards of trustees and presidents. I make no apology 
fpr the use of that term. I simply repeat again that better educated trustees in 
the art of boardsmanship plus, the practice of full disclosure on the part of the ' 
president, will result in a smooth functioning team effort^ on behaltjof the 
ihstitution and the student. ^ ' . ' ' 

At the bottom line of the accountability ledger is ttve word "s<udent'^. And, 

ladies and gentlemen, that is where we had better 'be as well. To get there we 

musj go all the way back to the trustee's rrtost important responsibility - the 

selectidn of the? chief executive.^hen, thi^ough the creation of sound policies let 

that president lead the institytion in the achievemejst of its goals and objectives; 

Give him the credit for the achievement of those suc^sses. Support him in his 
• # 

hpur of heed. Working together as a team you will reach that bottom line 

V 

together. That is where it's all at. . 
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That is why you are called a trustee - you have, been given a trust. Nobody 

* 1 

ever said that your job as a trustee was going to be easy* Lots of people could 



have been chosen to accomplish an easy job! And, few, if kny people, are going to 
come up to you and -say, '^thank you". - ' ^ 

There a^re no students here today. But, as a former ■ student personnel 
administrator I will speak for them. I kno^ that- they appreciate the great job 
thaf-^.ou -are doing. Their message is short aad it is *ince^e^ It is simply, "Thank 

you trustees. Keep up the good work!", -- Thank you. " ' ^ ' - 

■J . . ' ' ' - - - 
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THE STATEj-LOCAL CQVERNAjSJCE PARTNERSHIP IN COMMUNjTY COULEGES 

• ' . ^ Lee G. Henderson, Director . ' ' . 

" . , , Division of Community Colleges 

•jIIi , ' • ^ Florida department of Education* » 

- ^ ^ ' • - ^ ' . ' • ' • ' , I 

•* , , As an ir^oduct^on to and as 3 part orn}y comments on tHe state-local ' 

J- ' \ ' * ' • * ^ . . . ^ ^ 

^ governance partnership, I must take this oppqjPtuOity toisayia^ wptxl of appreciatibri ' 

to each of you. . - . - . , 

^. ' Florida does "have an loutstancting sykjem*pf qjmfTjunity. colleges,^and 'the 

" ' ■ ^ : " , • . 

quality of this sys<f^m is recognjzpd rta'tiOQalfy-* ThI?* qQajity due \to* many' '* 

• /' ^ . ' ¥\' ' • . . . ^'^ : . ' - ; ' 

^ Jactors^ Filrst, ogr .system is thfe resijft^f a cgirefulty df ^j'grtQd ^n'd fmplementecl ^ - 
*^ , * - plan for providirlg postsecdndary. education- to cLii^en^^'of th^S'^tate^- Second,, it is v 
ba$ed on a well thoyght thrpuTgh and soond iega^ fra/n,ewfrl^ tThirdl we ha'Oe an 
unusual ba^nce of local control Vith State cporij^atipn ctnd'support/jPin^jf , and . , 
often overlooked as a reasQt)*for Vj^^c^Hencex)! lOur s;^stetVi, is t\ie high quality t • 

^- ; •■■■■'^ v-.v' '•>..^ -ij • • 

of theJiontrol*exer<:ised'at thelocal level. - . ^ ^ , " * - . 

WhenS speak of cofTtVol,,/ am speaking both cH*'the ^quaUty^df'-management 
and of- policy making. - Tam ,fpre 'i^^s ne.surprlse ta nrrost erf <you*whenM ^ell- you 
^ * that, as -^groUp, Qur chj^f admi>iistfatf\6e o|fice^-s ane the' .fi'nest '6f*a6y stStf^ iA 

V the country. If there, is" any dodbi in^ypur « rnihd^^ you ne^^'ofily look^'at the * • 

• ' . . -\ \, \* . C 

positions. ofvnational leadership that oqr^ presidents h^Ve in the-past-antJ* currently 
• do occupy. Proportionately^ <^ur presidents* have occupied mor^/.positions of 



• _* i leadership in regiqnal and national or^anizitlqfis. th^n .presidents trom ahy other . 
^tate. ' ' . ' ' ^ . I. • • - 

This quality of managerial leadership is -a, cred\t to- trustees-^,-... to, 

* » . , \ ' ' ' ' . ' ' ' • . 

/ yourselves, and to others like you, wh6 have done such a good job in est^lishing 
^ screening processes, in reviewing , candidates who met rrj^nimurn standards^ 
■ . prescri)>fid by the 'State,' and in sefecting chief e^cuti^' officers' of suth high* 

V 'quality and/Comp6tence. ■ ' ^ ■ 

\ . . . . . .^4-15- ig ■ ■ v" 
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• • » This is-but*one examrte of areasi in which trustees of Florida's community 
colleges have performed so w^ell. Trus^tees are also now assuming positions of 
responsibility at the regional and national levels. I.am- proud of the Governors, who 
,hav# appointed ^ you; and you -should be proud of the way in which ^ou have 
perfprm^d in youf, public trust, . "^^ ^ 

Your service is best described in the' Beatitudes, of ,a Leader , written by an 

unknown author, which readsf • ^ * . ' ' _ 

Blessed is the leader who has noi soifght the high f)laces, but has been 

^ (Kaf ted int<^sewice because of the ability and willingness to serve. 
Blessed is the 'leader who knows where he is goin^ why he is going, and how^ 

to get there.' . " ' • ' - • 

Blessed is the leader ,who knows no discouragemeitt, who presents no alibi. 
Blessed is the leader who knows how to lead without being dictatorial; true 

leaders are humble. * ' ^ 

• < Blessed is the leader who seeks fdr the bes;t for tbose he serves^ - / 

Biessed-is the leader who. leads for the g^'d of the most c6ncerned, and not 

for th^/p>^sonargratificatk)n of his own. ideas. 
Blessed is the leader who develops leaders while leading* 
Blessed is the leader who priarches with the' group/interprets correctly the 
, signs on the pathway that leads to success. 

Blessed is the leader who has his head in the clouds, but his feet on ihf 

ground. . ' ; • ' ^ • 

Blessed is the leader who considers leadership an opportunity for service. 
The Stale of Florida is indebted to each of you for the quality of your 



1*' 

0 ♦ * 

service. 



Florida is recognized nationally for its delicate balance of local control with 
^planning and coordination, financial support and accountability being provided on k 
. statewide basis. I recognize that there are two sides to everything including the 



r 
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appropriate responsibilijtles of the local board and. of the State, As the wise old 
Indian saidf '*Ke who travels alone travels faster, but he who travels alone, fajls 
alone, and picks himself up alpne,"' ' ^ ^ 

B(ut regardless 6f which side you view, it is.true TRat no state has a great 
system without the appropriate'assignment of responsibilities at the s1;^te and at 
the local level; TIjere ai»e states such is T^xas in which the total community 
colleg?l||ttlppment Has been at the local level wftTi little statewid'e Input, Texas 
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^ has some outs'tanding colleges (and some very weal^y coUeges^because of oil 

' 1^ - > ' ' . ' ^ ' - - • 

/ money), but it also haS some mediocre colleges. There is an apparent lack of 

consistency in the qiJaUty of 'institutions which we find in this state. On 'the other 

hand, there are states sufh as Georgia and Minnesc^ta where the control .is totally* 

at the state level with j\o local boards nor 'any local initiative. In these cases you 

find institutions that are largely academic. and not particularly responsive to 

community needs and comrguijity differences. Such" states are not generally 

considered among those states having outstanding systems of_community colleges^ 

^ , * Florida's first four colleges were developjld' almost completely as a result iSr 

local initiative with little mput or support from the State level, But,^^^^€glnning'in 

1957 with the completion of the State plan, the secret of our success has been^ 

\ largely due t® the delicate balance between state and locaj ^ authority - and- 

^ responsibility. At that time, community colleges were' developed as components 

- c ■ ' - 7 - - 

of local school systems and local control w^s- assured through op^r^fion of the 

colleges by boards^ pf public instruction. That plan further -provided for the 

'establishment in the Department of Education a Division of Gommunity/Junior 
^ - - w - ' ■ . . • • 

Colleges, and was followed by legislative action creating a State Junior College 

Boardi which, operating under the general "supervision of the State Board of 

Education,"' was' given responsibility for ''estabfishing statewide* policy regarding 

*y the operation of public Community college, and for determining ways to affect 

artlttulation of these institutions with other educati^al agencies.** The Division • 
. , " ' -17- 



■ ■ ''■ ■■■■ . .. 

of Community Colleges and the State Junior College Board prbvi^ded state 
leadership* and coordination during the major developmental period of .the 
community college system in Florida, . ^ 

Then during the period frdm 1968 to 1970v a' ^ries of legislative acts, 
including a major governmental reorganization program, reaffirmed and strength- 
ened the concept of local control of community colleges along with state level 

resf>onsibilities for Coordination, planning and leadership. In 1968 the authority 

• » 

-lor Opei^ating community ajlleges^ was transferred from local school boards to * 

boards of trustees which, were appointed by the Governor, and "vested wfth the 

responsibility to operate their respective junior toUeges and with such necessary 

authority as may "be needed for the proper operation ther;eof in accoftiance with 

regulations of thfe State^ard," (Section 230,757, F,^,), These boards of trustees; 

however, hafl no taxing authority, and from 1968 and until 1971 local support 

-continued to come from the taxing authority* of the local school districts. 

Effective in 1971, local school districts were relieved of any responsibility for 

levying .taxes for community colleges, aod community poUegerfunding becanoe, in 

. effect, a combination of state funds .antl students fees, 

* • ^ 

As a part of this change in financial support, the legislature wrote into the 

Statutes a strong reaffirmation of local control, stating that *'It is the legislative 

intent that junior colleges continue to be operated by district boards of trustees as 

provided in Section 230,753(2), Florida Statutes, and that no department, bureau, 

di^on, agency or sub-division of the State shall exercise any responsibility and 

authority to operate any junior college of the State except^p^i>ecifically provided 

by law or reg'ulations of the State Department of Education (Section 230,753* 

F,SJ,»' . r . • « , • , 

At the same time ,that responsibility for local control was being reaffirmed 

and strengthened by the assignment of specific statutory authority to the boards 

of trustees, the coordinating role of the State was being Tnor^ clearly spelled out 

-18- 
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•in the governmental .reorganization act of 1969. It is' worth noting that the, 
purpose of \his aet as stated in the declaration of the policy was to enable tHe 
executive * branch "to achieve maximum efficiency §ind -effectiveness and to 
provide for improved management and coordination of State services." This law 
further provided that the Board of Education and the Commissioner w^re to assign 
to the Division of Community Colleges "such powers^^^utles, respj^nsibilities, and 
functions ,aS • shall be necessary 'to insure the greatest possible coordination , 
elficienc'y^and effectiveness of the community colleges." Within the Department 
of Education this law, provides for coordination both within the system -of 
community colleges and all other components of the Staf/s system of education. 

W^je this partnership effort jias seen FloriBa through^a period of growth and 
development that is probabl^' unparalleled, I have noticed that Recent years as • 
we ^ove from a rapidly expanding system more toward a steady state or slow 
enrollment growth, there is increasing frustration at the Jocal level, and 
increasing fear that control will follow support from the local level to the s^ate 

level. . ■ t . * . ' ' . -•'■^ . ' 

- These cOnce'rns are^ understandable. . You have 13een besieged. >y pressures 
from a variety of governmental agencies for increased reporting. You have been 
besieged with regulations and demands from a variety of State and federal 
agencies. At the .same tii^e the tax resource^available to you have substantially 
diminshed in terms of real dollars. ^ 

But in spite of these very legitimate concerns, I submit to you that tod^ 
you have more freedo?i io jnake decisions at the local level than ever before in 
the history of F18rida community colleges. During the past decade, the State has 
systematically and consistently eliminated controls arid regulations over dectsions 
and processes which are rightfully best decided at the local level ... at the scene 
of the action as if were. ' • 

7 . ■ . • • -19-" , • , 
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■ . Did you realize, for example^ that prior to 1968 the. St^te specifically 
controlled the njjmber of administrafors and .fion- teaching professionals employed 
b/corn'munity colleges^ , 

Did' you know that prior to that timfe the State specifically determined each 
individual space in a building, and^Tigidly controlled the size of classroom, 
^laboratories and office spaces that you constructed? 
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.Did you realize that during those early days the Statelndividually approved 
each course in vocational and adult areas which were to be funded from the State 
leyel? • *. . 

' ' ' Did you realize that in those days attendance had to be taken and funds were 
allocated on the basis' of the number of hours tKat students were in attendanc-e in 
formally organized*classes? ^ 

Did you realize that prior to 1968, th,e State required ahd reviewed monthly 
financial ' reports including detailed information by revenue and expenditure 
accounts? , ' x • 

* * In those farly days every community college professional had to have a*^ 
certificate Jjased primafily upon certi|[iCate requirements devejoped for pwblic 
schools. The certil^cate requirements have been systematically changed to be 
more responsive to needs of community cottages, cind now the law permits colleges 
to develop their OA^'sets of , competencies for professional employees, which may 

be used.cis a substitute for the State certificatiQn requirements, 

. " * • * 

These are but few of the areas in which you have less reporting ancj more 

iuthorfty than you had in the p^ist. But as you are given^more anjj^more authority 

oyer the inputs and processes of the operation of your college, converisely, you 

have an increasing obligation to be accountable to the public which you serve and 

' which provides the funds for your operation. 

Toward thal^ end, the State role is continuingly being modified to re- 

empl^asize the leadei;ship function of the State agency; to provide a common data 
. ^ -20-- 
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system' which is designed to give you data at the local leveK on which to base 
. management decisions, and to give you data which, will eaable you to con)f)are the 
operatioris.of your college with those of each of the gther 28 colleges; and finally, 
to provide standards of accountability, which comprise a system for the exercise 
of control by local .boards' yet provi>l<^ the basis for an accounting pf your 
stewardship, to the State Board of Education, to the Legislature, and ultimately to 



the public. These standards are designed to measure the results of ^e decisions 

you make, a r^d to insure that those decisions do result in programs of high quality 

apd'in efficient operation of the institutions which are intrusted to you. 

I share with you the feelings th^t State confrol would be a great detriment 

'to the quality of community colleges in Florida, The greatest threat to that local 

control would be irresponsible actions on th^ part of .any local board. d<Dnflict, 

hostility, and irresponsible actions in any college inevitably affect the entire 

system. As the E^imo points out "The spe^d of the .dog sled in a race is 

determined by the slowest dog," and so the amount of authority 'that your 

^ legislature is willing to delegate is ultimately determirl^d not by the board which 

\best exercises that authority, but by the board and' the college at which the 

exercise of local confro^ produces the least satisfactory results. - * * 

_ . The greatest deterrent to either standardization or State control is the track 

* record of each of *your colleges, which in 20 years of loc^il control and State 

coordination have not ^nly developed into a system serving the majority of the 

posteducational needs of 'the State, but ha^ provided the leadership for reform 

and renewal for art of eBucation in Florida. 

For the foreseeable future, the Division of Community Colleges and the 

Department of Education wijl continue to offer leadership and coordinate the 

elements of our community college system in a mariner which will encourage an 

interchange of ideaSr foster initiative and creativity in individual institutions, 

s 

provide stimulation through evaluation,, and encourage each institution to mee^ 

^ 25 



the needs of its particular comfnunity withirx the framewortf of an overiil State 
plan. . , ■ ./ 

. • * In carrying_ouJ/ our responsibilities, at the State 'l^vel, w?.ye cognizant ^of 
tlie need for aS*istance and participation from trustees, .and are actively seeking 
ways of increasing your input into decision" making at#ie State level. 'You ar« 



aware that the Division .has cooperated with 4he Trustees Commissidm of FACC. 
You are aware that trustees are represented on our committee to review proposed 



changes in $tatle Boar,d Rules, And; you arQ aware that thif year we have 
reactivated the State Community College Council with a mem bership'com posed of 
active local trustees 1?o advise us in the carrying out of ' our State level 
responsibilities^, . - • . ^ . 

We look forward to your continued input, and are seeking ways to maximize 
our partnership efforts, so that our. colleges can adapt to a changing environment 
and can , continue' to J^ovide quality and efficient educational serviced to the 
citizens of this great Stat^- . '* 
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Community Colleges Face Critical Problems 



J — fn-.^r- Through A'Glass DarWy — 



James L. Wattcnbarger, Director- 
I ' Institut^of Higher Education - 

University of Florida 



Jhere was.neVer a time when community colleges didn't face, critical 
problems. During the early history ©f the community college developrhent, we 
chaffed at our association 'with secondary schools, . LBter we chafed at the 
snobbery of the' four-year colleges^^^d univ€5^|ities, /'More recently we fihd 
ourselves generally accepted a§ a part of ^igher education" — we h$ve rived — ^ 
but aX a time when higher education has apparently grown in disfavor with the 
general public and especially with thfe legislatures. In many states financial 
support has deteriorated, costs have 'increased, criticism has, mounted, and even 
.student enrollment 'h^s decreased; The traditional awe w^th \*iich* Joe Public 
*^ regarded college education has, -visibly -diminished; The* financial cutbacks havfe 
forced budgets to .become all sal'ary -expenditures leaving little or nothing at all 

1 - . . " 

for development^ af\d exciting expansion, ^ 

Thp resulting clamoLfront inside thrroUeges ha* resulted in a little progress 

outside* the colleges. ,In fact, contioued and even increasing disfavor has often 

resulted. .State answers 1o the problems as vJeJi as tb faculty inability. to react 

positively 'to -them has often resulted in a new round 6( st^e regulation and 'state . 

impingement' upon 'traditional autonomies.' There^'ar^ fur^ther complications 

' stemming from increasin^uf>ervisijon and regulation from a t^ariety of federal^ 

ikgencias, represeVitaHves of many of which have never^visited a. community • 
^ * * \ \ * 

y^'" college at aH, / * ' . 

^ • This uncertaTnty leads one to cry rath'er than ask . . , what, may 'we Expect 



^ from the future? In oijier to understand the ans\^ tp that question, we need to 



r 



^examine some:of the trends which we cucreThtly can identify 
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FUTURBJ»IRECTION NUMBER ONE; CHANGES IN STUDENT ENROLLMENT 
Historically, or\e of the distinguishing <Jharacterisitcs df American society 
' has been the idrig term and constant expansion of educational opportunity in this' 
country. As our higher education nftoyed from the eiiti^^ of educating solely the 
leaders, through the meritocracy of eiflucating, in addition} those who had* a 
def inedibility, up to the concept of higlW education for everyone, an increasing 
, ^faith^n the efficacy of education was a hallmark of*each of the. United States. At 
fir^t, we used Ihe rationale that we need educated people to participate in a 
democratic, governing structure; then we became also ^concerned about the need 
* for scientific and technical advances for the development and protection of the 
% couMfy at large; and, fi|ially the need for individual vocational competence (even 
though changing throughout a lifetime) took precedenc^e. Each, of these is still a 
valid goal but to these we've added sufficient refinements to make edutifion a 
right of eath and not a privilege of ^a few. ' ^ _ , 

Expansion of opportunity has not been continuous nor universally supported, 
however. -There" ate; those who view with alarm the continuation of expanded 
opportunity . for a riwrlpfeer, of reasons. Some of the reasons are centered in 
philosoprycal Commitments; others ^re related to concerns idf qualitj^ and, still ' 
' others have specific relationships <o costs. Edl^ation does ^uire an allocation 
of resources whidh otherwise- could be assigned to different pur'poses. Galen Drury 
.of the vUniversity of .Georgia recently described the Expansive and Restrictive 
• " ^fefces effecting higher education,, naming the faculty, the accrediting ag^encies, 
, amJlhe professionals as favoring restrictions while" the students, thfe alumni, and 
the legislators coTTtinuously moved from one position to another and the college ' 
administrators, the boards of trustees, arid the general public favored expanding 
opp>ortunity. 

Yoi?" are in this latter group and persons with your commitments and values 
have led the way by encouraging the development of land grant colleges, junior 

ERIC '\; , , ... ?8 . ■ / ■ . . 



colleges, and commuiuty colleges. ' As a r|sul{, the 3% figure of the ybuth. who 
attended colleges in 1900 has increased to almost half of the sanne age group 
. attending in 19fr(and there was a period during the^60'^ when the percentage ^ 
e5*eeded one-half)?*This expansion is not hkelwjt6be reversed nor is it likely to ' . 
be a[Jpreciably increased within the imnnediate future. We may expect half of the 
• iS-21 year age group to continue their education an a fornnal rnanner upon 
completing high school. Since the'npmber who complete high school is not 100 
percent of the age group, I am sailing that .about 35 to.'75% of th.e -high school 
graduates will continue their education upon graduating. 5ince the age grouii is 
currently decreasing in size,' this will actually _jnean in mapy states • fewer 

students? . ' 

In thJ^ future, there will be a smaller increase in the number of students in 
the 18-21 year .old age bracket who will attend college than has been true in years^ 

■ prior to 1975. In fact there will be some decrease in nupber in [nany states. As a 
result, thfere will be strong competition among the various types of colleges afid ^ * 

. uni^r5ities for these particular' students. The ^mpha^is. upon university parallel 
programs in the community colleges will therefore be less pressing than has been^ 
the 'case during the 1960's and-eafly 1970'?. 'Conversely the emphasis xipon specific 
occupational preparatioQ will be very much greater than has been true. 

In other, words there will be a perceptible increase in the expandability of 
higher education for students 'studying traditional college courses -- in fact there . 
will more than likely be decreases. On th^ other hand h6pefurfly there will be a ^ 
concomStantltkxease in demand for progVims related to occupational preparation. ^ 

The Impact • ( - 

This change will have multiple effects upon the program planning and ^ 
^ ■ '• 

relevance of the community college mission. These changes in^ student ^ 

characteristics will result \n: , - , ' 
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1. *. In<freased emphasis upon cooperative educatjdn. / * 

2. A revision o( genjeral educatioh. < - _ ^ ' ^ 

3. More concern for part-time students. T ^ , 
kn^ More emphasis upon community orientation. ' ^ 

"5. Emphasis upon education for older Citizens. • . • 

6. Corrjpctive education and individual self development. 

7. ,The community college — an edjiication broker. . 

8. Return <Jt bachelors degree holders for occupational program. 

FUl^RE DIRECTION NUMBER TWO; FINANCIAL SUPPORT . ^ 

t , 
The level of financial Ifeupport for higher education has been reported by all 

observers as inadequate since tlie earl^t 1970*s. In a number of states this lack of 

adequate support has applied, to community colleges and senior colleges alike; in 

other states, however, there has been a more , favorable attitude and resultingly 

more positive support for the comn/uh^ty colleges than for other levels of higher 

education?^ The community colleges &re affected, ho^vever, by. the attitudes 

towarxi higher education which are generally held in a state. They cannot escape 

that fact. • \ ^ 

As n^ed earlier ,'i^t is^an ^nom^ly, perhaps, that after struggling fbr 50 years 

to become an accepted member of "higher" father than "secondary" education, the 

comnpunity colleges nov/ find themselves accepted as a part of the level of 

education about which the public has most serious questions. 

' There hav-p been several v!|^ in which problems related tp financial support 
have been identified. These have re^llfted in: 

1.' Limitations to enrollment. . ' ' ^ . 



2. Changes in sources of community college funding. 

3. Results in "accountability." ' ^ , ^ 

Com munilf^ college philosophy Sind source of support. 



5: Emphasis upo%post based funding formulas. * . ' ^ 

%. . Implications of collective bargaining agreements. 
t All of these .are related to -a possible closing of the "op«n door," because 
evfen though natural causes would seem to resm in fewer students, some decision 
makers want to impose even further restrictions on enrollments. ' ^ ' , 
limitations on Enrollment \ \ 

^ The dominant ti^es which may be identified in the community^ college 
literature, as welLas the funding criteria^ developed therefrom, could^o^-ide a 
basis for the sound expansion of educational opportunity at this period in the. 
twentieth 'century. The commitment of the part of the state legislature^ is not so 
clear, however.; State after state has experienced pressures to limit enrollments 
by one method.or another. These may be described as follows:. 

1. Limitations on programs . This is often accomplished through requiring state 
agency approvals^or by the- legislature specifying that certain, programs will 
not receive state suppoci, 7 

^ ' ^ "... * 

2. Financial caps on funds made available . This i^^acconoplished by appropriating 
a specified amount which is not corrected in the subsequent sessions thereby 
throwing any additional support for enrolled students back tp the local 

/ institution. ' . * ^ 

3. Legislative limits placed on the specific number of students w ho may be 
supported . This is accomplished by a single statute or by limiting i.ncrease to a 

i set percentage of existing enrollment. 

• Legislative Kmits. placed on functions which may be supported . This is 
accomplished .by excluding or limiting part-time enrojjments, 'or noncredit 
course enrollments, by limiting the age groups who may be supported, or 
lifriiting the time of day for wKich FTE may be reported. 

The Future 

Even though more current writers in the-community cbllege i'lelH are givmg 
' heavy ^mphasis' to "community based community services," the support patterns 
for these programs and courses will continue to lag. Community college service? 
will be limited by the'^availablfe financial support provided from the state 
legislatures and/or local' sponsoring ageneies;. many services will be curtailed even 

tffOugh there is identified need for them. 
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Changes in Sourcgs for Comrnunity College Support ^ 

' ^» . ■ " 

Historically, community colleges have resultec^ i^rorn a strong 4ocal orlenta- 
* ^ • * * 

tion, though the trend for financial support has almost always b^n toward more 

support from state sources. The*us> of local property taxes as*a major source of 

comnyunity college support^ has decreased for many reasons which are not 

associatea with cdnrtmunity college phllospphy at all^ The concern for equalizing 

^ opportunity for all citizens within .a state bds been a major fatter, however, in 

. . \ . ^ . ^ 
moving to increased statp-level-support. An erhphasis upon statewide planning has 

.resulted in statewide responsibi^ty-^ometimes even in lieu ot local responsibility. 

o 

r ^ 



... * 

The Futurjg , . • ^ ' o 



: there will be, unless current trends are reversed, an increase in the amount 

_ of state, support for community colleges within accouipanying decrease in the 

, amount of local support. The effects this action will have upon the governance 

^ structure will vary from state fo state! Some states will maintain a strong local 

control; other stattps will. nnove;t6 rpbre state domination, not solely because of 

state supRprt but as a rjesult ot state leadership's desire to exercise more direct 

^ influence upon total expenditures and oberationa^ pblicies of the institutions. 

Increased State support will provide a rationale 'for intended acf ion which would 

likely Jje aGC6mplished in any case. ' ^ 

Result of Accountability ' - , „ ' * 

The continuing emphasis upon accountability has been a specific product of 

the seriou^uestions .raised about higher educatiqn and of the trends in planning at 

the state level. The need to measure outcomes, to* compare them with inputs, to 

* J compute cost efficiency and/or cost effectiveness, to evaluate the effect of 

alternative actions — these represent the attitudes and expectations of those who 

allocate funds whether they come f romSocal or state sources. The potentials of 

^ the computer enable college administrators to analyze information in >yays that 
■■ • * * * 

were- previously too time consuming to be practicaL, . This provides a sound basis 
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for- serectirig alternative actipns.m a variety of situations and should improve 
decisibn n^^king. ' ' , 

The Future iff ' ' - \ * • 

fhere will be increased em phasri^ upon accountability and the measurement 
of outcomes. Although currently Management' Information Systems * (MIS) 
definitions are vague in most states, the need for comparable infq|p(|tion will; 
tend to force commonalities in definiftoDs to be identified. Simulation will be- 
' used more and more often at State as well as instructional levels. The use of 
common MIS definitions will per^tiit comparisons which Will be nnisir^efpreted an^^ 

: . 

even misused unless tHer^is an adequate understandihg.^of community college 
' '* ' ^ 

programs and operations. , ^ • 

^Community College Philosophy aRd Sources of Support 

' As has been noted, there will be a continuing increasing shift from local to 
state support. for community colics. Another tradition, that of maintaining no 
or' at least Icw'^tion for students attending these Institutions, is receiving 
serious examinacion.' The tendency to increase tuitiorv at least in line- with 
increasing cost is 'i^tryosi tiniversalt In only a very few instances ^ave the 
community colleges actually been' able to reduce the portion of \otal costs that 
students pay by any appreciable amount. The range between a low of 5% up to 
alr^ost ^0% of the Current operating expenditures has been typical in most states 
iov wany years. Only one state^.California, has even attemptexl to maintain the 
semblance of "free" tuition Hawaii, Oregon, and Pyerto Rico also report, 
however, no income for current operation frpm^Thrs^fource. Lombard! even refers 
to no-tuition or low-tuition philosophy as a myth. Terhune recently noted that 
increasing tuition had a more deleterious influence upon the attendance of part- 
time' minority students thar^ upon the enrollment of tfie full-time minority 
students.- On the other hand, studies by several , major organizattgns have 
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recommended increased student tuition. This -variety of positions results in a 

confused picture of the probable ^ends* . . * * • • 

The Future f . ' , / 

» ' ** *■ 

•*It is-slfe to predict^ however, that tuition is -not likely to be eliminated 

within^a *f ores'eeable future even though severa|«tates have placed a ceiling, upon 

the -funds which may come from this -source.. Student financial aid programs will 

continue to receive a great amount <Jt attention and the av^ilaljjjity of money for 

low cost student loans will continue to be important. Tv(j|^ .will continue to 

increase as costs intr^ase but hopefully at a -slower rate of increase. 

Emphasis Upon Cost Based Fundiftg'Formulas - , ' * 

A recently ^published monograph describes the ways in which various states 

provide^ support to their community colleges. This report indicates that 16 states 

have based their support formulas upon some type of cost based analysis. These 

formulas vary a gr^ deal. Even several of the states which were otherwise 

classified in^ated some form ^f differential support wWch was related to cos^ts 

of instruction.- The technique for arriving at realistic costs and subsequently fof 

applying this information in some type of support formula is not always well 

developed. ' The availability of computers fox: analyses, for simulations, and for 



other Computations make this methodology possible, howevei;, for the lirst* time in 

thf se recent years. ^ ^ . * 

The Future * ~ ' ' 

Increasingly the state-level agencies will require a common data base Which 
can be used in developing cost analyses. SuppoVt formulas will allocate funds to 
institutions based upon the relative proportions of their total budget^nfeeds which 
are represented by relative costs of various programs. Th^ incentive to emphasi^ 

the less expensive programs will thereby be removed, permitting instead the 

* 

individual college^ to develop the niore expensive occupational programs needed 

by their own communities. Other services will also be included in these co3t, 
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anaUyses so that a realistic budget when it is related* to actual institutional 

program rieeds can be evolved. 

'Implications' of Collective Bargaining Agreements 

An__iricr easing nui^^^f states h'ave provided a legal basis for collective- 



bargaining. While ^in most instances the students have no designated or specific 

part ^to p|ay in this process, there have been expressions of student interest^ and 

concerns Especially when services are vfithheld or are considered for withholding. 

The current practice of institutional bargaining has been modified in one bV^wo 

states where bargaining was carried out at the 'state level. The implications these 

procedures have for student input as well As the anomalous position of the 

institutional administration Qiouds the issues as the contracts directly affect 

institutional budgets and the allocation of resources Vithin those budgets. 
' »■ • . 

•Collapse of local unit boards'of trustees bargammg has resulted upon occasion. in a 
call for legislative decision making, . ^ , . 

Th^ Future 

The picture is unclear. ' Collective bargaining as a procedure will likely 
increase in its' effect in a number of ways upon institutional budgets. The 
limitations thus placed upon the institutioT^al ,decisi^ making relative to 
allocating resources will become an important factor in determining expenditures 
within the institution by forces which may not be a p^rt of the institution. This 
dichotomy may become unacceptable and^ the definite relationships between 
allocating funds to an institution by the state and the expenditures of these funds 
by an institution may result in increasing state i^vel influences over institutional 
budget' expenditures. Jhis is an indirect but specific result of collective 
b2(rgaining. The effect of student concerins are feven more difficult to assess. The^ 
part they wijl play will be related to services (the quality of services) and to 
student fee support. ^ . 
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^ Summary of t^uture Direction^ Number lifo % * ^ 

Speculation about the future is valid if there is basis for observing the 
present; The' future canncft be radically different from the present, it niust be 
built upon it. Unknown influences' will change the mo/e distant' future, however. 
In any case, we can o|>erate with some degree >of confidence that in reference to 
financial support, we may expect that: . ^ . * 

1. There will be limits placed on total comrnunity college enrollments Within the 
immediate future by legislatures. • 

2., There will be increased state support for community colleges accompanied at 
the same time by decreased local support. 

3. There will be increased provision for accountability as a requirement. This 
will result in a more completely deve^ped Management Information System. 

* 

4. Student tuition will not be decreased or eliminated. 

• * 

5. The use of cost^-based support formula will increas%as a method of fund 
allocation. « 

6. Collective bargaining procedures will cause mare state imposed restrictions on 
institutional fexf^nditures. 

FUTURE DIRECTION NUMBER THREE;, INCREASED OUTSIDE DOMINANCE 

^e have already indicd|p th^several forces are causing an increase in state 

level decision making. The exp^sive and restrictive forces which affect higher 
* 

education plac^ the legislature in between the restrictive outside agencies on one 
hand and the expansive boards of trustees on the other. ^ The legislature 
representing a powerful outside force may move from serving the institutions to 
'dominating them from time .t<l time. We note .that there are a number of 
agencies, however, which have influence upon institutional autonomy. These may 
be listed as follows (Glenny calls them the anonymous decision makers): 
State Level Agencies . ' , 

1. Higher EdiStation Commission 

2. State Building Commission 

3. 1202 Commissions ^ " ^^-^\^ 

• : • ' • ■ .-3?- - • ' 
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Departments of A^drininistra^ion 

5.> Legislative Aides 

State Employment^Agelrtcies 

7. Budget Commission \ 
' 8. Governor's-Qffice 

9. Statf Planning Commission 

Federal Agencies 
" 1. Affirmative Actipn Agencies . 

2. Title'l X' ' ^ ' ^ ' 

3. . Handicappetl'Poiicies 

HEW - OE in particular . * 

■\ — 

Others - Not Voluntary 

1. Accrediting Agencies especially the specialized onei 

2. Foundations 

3. National Associations * 
Nummary of Future Direction Number Three 

These trends would seem to clearly indicate that the future will be 
characterized by: V - . 

1. Increased state domir\ation. ^ * • 

2. Increased federal imposition^- * 

' . ■ ■ ' -I 

3. Increascrf'outsid? direction controls. , > 

4. Decision making more and more difficult/ ♦ 
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* ' COLLEGE PARTICIPANTS 



• BREVARD C0A4MUNIT¥ COLLEGE 

Dr. Maxwell C. King 
Mrs. Betty P. Parrish 
Mr. George RJhchie 
Mr. George F. Schlatter 

brOward commuj^ity college 

Dr. Hugh Adams - 
M/. George E. Mayer 
Mr. 3ohn Payne 



rCENTRAL FLORIDA COMMUNITY .COLLEGE 

Mr. L."X<Cannon, Jr. ' 
Mr. Herben S. Coleman 
Dr. Henc^^oodlett 
Mr. Scoft Jordan 
Mrs. Marjocie A. Renfroe ' 
Dr. N. William Ritz 
Mr. Robert P. Sandiin 



CHIPOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Dr. Raymond Jbl* Deming. 
Mr. Robert Laney, Jr. 
' Mr. Benjamin F. Pete* 
Mrs. Marjorie P. Sangaree* 
Mr. James S. Sheffield 



DAYTONA BEACH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mfs. Sally M. Gillispie ^ 
Mrs. Jeanne M. Goddard * , 
Mr. Ray Mercer ' ' . 

Dr. Charles Polk 

EDISON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mrs. Ida S. Baker 

Mr. Kenton H. Haymans 

Mrs. 3ody Hendry 
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FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLE 

Ms. Peggy Friedmann ^ 
Mrs. Jewell Haddock 
Mr. Donald t. \fertin 

Mr. Albert H. Rumph ♦ 
Mr. Charles E. Simmons ' 

Mr^. Sarah P. Sova ^ 
FLORIDA KEYS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mrs. Helen Lawler ^ • ^ ^ 

Dr. John Smith 



GULF COAST COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Dr. Lawrence W. Tyree 

INDIAN RIVER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. Ben L. Bryan, Sr. 
Mr. Stan dish Crews 
Mr. Guy Cromwell 
Mr. Robert H. Hazel 
Mrs. Ida Morgan . 

LAKE-SUMTER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr'. Daniel B. McCormick 
Mr^Beulah Savage 

MANATEE COMMUNITY COLLEGE ' 

Mrs. Florine J. Abel 
Dr. William P. Wetzler 

MIAMI-DADE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Dr. Maria C. Hernandez 

Dr. Peter Masiko, Jr. , ^ 

• NORTH FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

* ^ Mrs. Lynn S. Blow 

Mr. Warren.T. Jarvis 
Miss Mildred Parrish 
Mr. Norman 0. Protsman 
Dr. Stephen T. McMahon 
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OKALOOSA-WALTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Andy Anderson 
Mrs. Nancy A. Connors 
Dr. Ed McCracken ^ 

A. L. Nabors 



PALM BEACJd 3UNI0R COLLEGE 

Mr* George Michael 
Dr. Robert L; Smith 



PASCCS-HEJS^ANDO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. Loreneo E- Coffie 
Mr. Roy F. (j^orrigan 
Mr. Murray Grubbs 
Dr. Milton O. 3ones 

Mrs.- Lois R. Linvilie -fs- 
Mr. Leland P. McKeown 
Mrs. Travis L. Slay den 



PENSACOLA 3UNIOR COLLEGE 

Miss Katie Barrineau , / 

Mr. Sannruel S. Dixon ' 

Dr. 3ohn T. Griffin . ^ 

Dr.^-Felton Harrison 

Dr. Wallace C/Mayo 

Dr. Elaine Montgomery 

POLK COMMUNITY. CQLLEGE 

Mr. Lorin T. Bi^e, 3r. . 
Dr. F^ed Lef^estey * 



M. Hancock 
Mr. Robert E. Hudson 
Mrs. Melba K. Ilgen 
Mrs. Annie Lee Keys 
fAr. Robert N. Pickens 



RIVER 3UNIOK COLLEGE 
R. Cotton , >/ 
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ST. PETERSBURG 3UNIOR'C6LLeGE 

. \- • - . " * ' ^ 

Dr. Mi^ce Bennett 
, Mr. William Gilkey ^ 
Mr, W» Rkrhard Johnstpn* 



t y ^Mrs* Beatrice F. Le 



Lewi* ^ 



SANTA FE'90MMUNITY COLLEGE 



Mr, Clarence T» Ayers 
Ms: Elizabeth Je^s 
Mr. Alan rt^Sertson 
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SEMINOLE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



f 



♦ 

-fAr:;j. Wendell Agee ^ 
Mr. John Daniels. ^ 
Dr-'Earl Weldon * 



TALLAHASSEE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Mr- Richard D'Aler^berte ^ . , ^ 

Mr. Frank Lawhon, Sr. " 
Mr. Charlie M. Mapdh 

Mrs, Harriet M. wilsoh ' . ^ - • 



■ VALENCIA COMMUNITY COLLEC 

'Mr- WilUe 3. Bruton • / . . . . ' 

Dr- 3an?&s GollattscKeck < ^ ' v , 

Mrs. Barbara^. Luofer ^ ' ^ 

Mr- Raymer Mammh^ ~ ; . 

Mrs. Ann^ M. I^Kjnnon ' ^ ^ . ^ ^ 
Mr- Robert C- Scotf^ . . . ^ . 
Mr. Joseph B- Shirah- * ' • 

V ' . . / ^ \. NQNrC(?LLEGE PARTICIPANTS 

GOVERNOR'S OFFICE" ' * 
Ms- Haette"riiggs> 

^ FLORIDA ASS6ciAT]ipN^QF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Dr. James S- Kellehman « - / 1^ 
/ Ms- Kay Morris \ " 



DIVISION OF COMMUNITY CQLLBGES . 
Mr. Thomas M. Baker ^ ' ' 

^ * Dr. Myron R. Blee • ' ' 

Mft. Jerry smith , 
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